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Abstract 

Parenthood is a phenomenon that is not easy to research. This study analyzed the emphases of parenting in the 
light of three comparison groups. The research was grounded on Bradley’s (2007) theory of six fundamental 
parenting tasks. This was a case study focusing in one second-grade classroom. The teacher, 18 parents, and 19 
pupils were recruited in the study. The data comprised three sets as well: questionnaires for parents, pupils’ 
essays and drawings, and the teacher interview. The data were collected in 2012. The analysis represented 
theory-led content analysis. The results showed that the emphases of parenting tasks varied among the 
comparison groups and the emphases are illustrated in a triangle showing the variation. The most important task 
was the present parent who loves the children, and discusses and gives time for them. The role of parental love 
as the fundamental basis of parenting is discussed. 

Keywords: parenthood, upbringing, education, parenting, family, parent-child relationship 

1. Introduction: Perspectives on Upbringing and Parenthood 

Every one of us has some experiences of parenting. Parenthood is also a very personal experience because 
everyone does parenting in his or her own way and has unique experiences of parenthood. Thus, parenthood does 
not only involve quite powerful and sensitive opinions, but also includes responsibilities that are provided by 
national laws and the international agreement on children’s rights (United Nations, 1989). 

This study focused on parenthood from the points of view of parents, children, and teachers contributing a new 
perspective on parenthood research. The study was strongly theory-led: the analysis was based on Bradley’s 
(2007) theory of six fundamental tasks of parenting. As the conclusion, the foci of parenthood are illustrated and 
further discussed. 

The perception of parenthood is the way of seeing what makes a parent and what are the responsibilities and rights 
in parenting (Austin, 2007). Roles are a pertinent part of parenthood, and commonly, parenthood is seen as a way 
of being a father and a mother in order to help and raise the child to grow and develop (Maatta & Uusiautti, 2012a, 
2012b; Leinonen, 2004). In addition, permanence is one dimension of parenthood. Not only is it a common 
knowledge, but also the family law says that a parent is a person who takes care of a child and gives preference to 
the child’s needs not just for a day but for a longer period of time (Alstott, 2004). Kristeri (2002) defines 
parenthood as a growth process referring to the fact that a parent also develops all the time. Therefore, there is not 
any absolute definition of parenthood but merely it is a complex and multidimensional process defined also by the 
child’s developmental phases and personal characteristics (Crnic & Low, 2002). 

Parenthood is also connected to the concept of a family. During the past decades, the idea of a family has changed 
considerably, and the definition is not as straightforward today as it used to be (Matinlompolo, 2007). 
Consanguinity does not solely define a family, but nowadays it can be more relevant to consider family similar to a 
life span, constructing through events in life (Jallinoja, 2000). 

Many parenting studies have focused on stress and other modern phenomena, such as hurry, efficiency 
expectations, and unstable relationships (Crnic & Low, 2002) that do not only affect parents but also children 
(Fluhtanen, 2007). In addition, the internet and media influence family life and upbringing (Deater-Deckard, 
2004; Wilenius, 2002)—and the influence is not always a positive one (Lamsa, 2009; Uusikyla, 2006). 

In order to support children’s well-being in a best possible way, responsibility of upbringing and education is 
shared between parents and professional educators (Fluhtanen, 2007; Tilus, 2004). Interaction, partnership, and 
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equal conversation are of primary importance when talking about the educational partnership between a teacher 
and a parent (Cantell, 2011). The school and teachers have plenty of opportunities to enhance children’s 
well-being but the influence can also be negative (Tilus, 2004). Although home-school partnership is to share the 
responsibility, parents can perceive the relationship threatening. As the institutional education happens with or 
without the parent, from the parent’s point of view, his or her role in raising the child has diminished (Alasuutari, 

2003) . 

The purpose of education partnership between home and school is to support children’s development and growth 
and enable possible early intervention (Cantell, 2011; Hujala et ah, 2009). This partnership pursues creating a 
holistic picture and interpretation of the child’s behavior. This requires adults’ genuine interest and their ability to 
communicate with each other (Huhtanen, 2007; Whitmarsh, 2011). 

2. Holistic Parenthood 

The latest research has emphasized parenthood as entity instead of separate parenting actions (Perala-Littunen, 

2004) . In the 1960s’ psychological research, Baumrind introduced a concept of parenting style referring to the 
holistic parenting and parenthood. Three styles were distinguished: authoritarian, authoritative, and permissive 
(Baumrind, 1989). Authoritative parenting is based on meeting the child’s needs, setting limits, acting as the 
authority, democracy, and supporting the child’s independency (see also Maatta & Uusiautti, 2012a; Valkonen, 
2006). 

Parenthood as a concept and a phenomenon is wide and various theories have attempted to divide parenthood 
into certain areas. For example, Collins, Madsen, and Susman-Stillman (2002) have presented contents of basic 
parenting tasks: (1) controlling the child’s behavior; (2) supporting the child’s sense of responsibility and fending 
for oneself; (3) promoting the emergence of positive relationships in the child’s life; and (4) enabling and 
supporting outer-family experiences. Success in controlling the child’s behavior depends on parents’ ability to 
talk about their expectations for, give feedback to, and supervise the child. As the child grows, the control 
diminishes and the child has more responsibility over his or her behavior. 

According to Steinberg and Silk (2002), the primary dimensions of parenting relationship are harmony, 
autonomy, and ability to solve conflicts. Harmony refers to the warmth of the relationship, expression of feelings, 
and engagement whereas autonomy means the level of controlling the offspring. The latter dimension refers to 
the nature of the relationship and whether it is merely continuing or disinclined. 

From the point of view of positive psychology, Seligman (2002) has named eight principles of parenthood. These 
include creating safe attachment through immediate, constant care, teaching the significance of acts and its 
relation to control, and continuity in using the words “yes” and “no”. Parents should also compliment and punish 
the child in a well-balanced way and when justified. Sibling rivalry can be prevented by emphasizing the child’s 
individuality and strengths. Seligman argues that the golden moments of going to bed should be valuable for the 
parent and used for discussing with the child. Agreements should be made in a good spirit in order to reinforce 
positive action. The parent should concentrate on positive achievements and development of strengths (Seligman, 
2002). These principles have emphasis on balance and presence—like many other theories do too. 

The holistic approach to parenthood is also evident in perceptions of what is good parenthood. For example, 
Perala-Littunen’s (2004) study of good motherhood from the adults’ perspective brought up care, positive 
influence on the child’s development, and meeting the child’s needs. Likewise, Hietanen et al.’s (2012) study of 
good fatherhood narrated by children covered similar kinds of elements. In this study, seven types of good 
fathers were distinguished: (1) the active father spending plenty of time with children, (2) the caring and 
nurturing father, (3) the disciplinarian father, (4) the exemplary father, (5) the father in a respected position, (6) 
the father participating in household work, and (7) the fair father. According to Valkonen’s (2006) study, not just 
one dimension of a good parenting is enough but the overall perception of good parenthood is a sum of many 
elements. 

Bradley’s (2007) theory of six basic tasks of parenthood includes various dimensions that belong to parenting 
(Table 1). The theory can also be used for supporting the life of families in challenging circumstances, and to 
show how to support children’s healthy and safe development. The tasks presented in the theory are primary 
tasks, and because of the fundamental nature of the theory, it was also selected in this study (see Bradley, 2007; 
see also Holden, 2010; Holden, Vittrup, & Rosen, 2010). 
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Table 1. Fundamental tasks of parenting (Bradley 2007, p. 109) 


Safety/sustenance 


Household structure & arrangements 
Neighborhood surroundings 
_Exposure to teratogens_ 


Access to food 
Access to health care 
Protection from imminent harm 


Socio-emotional support 


Responsiveness & sensitivity 
Discipline practices 
Expectations 
Positive affectivity 
Communication 


Warmth & affirmation 
Negativity/intrusiveness Assistance with 
emotion regulation 
Encouragement & guidance 
_Modeling of mature behavior_ 


Stimulation (instruction) 


Toys & learning materials 


Provision for lessons Culturally enriching 


Direct instruction 

Language & literacy exposure 

Exposure to media 

Coaching 

experiences 

Encouragement of achievement 
Recreational activities 

Surveillance (monitoring) 

Proximity/visual contact 

Data gathering from child 

Direct data gathering about child 

Indirect data gathering about child 

Structure 

Family routines 

Rituals 

Organization of activities 

Time management Scaffolding 

Organization of physical environment 

Social connectedness 

Relatives & friends 

Non-familial social networks 

Community institutions 

Work connections 

Child’s peer networks 


3. Method 

This study compared perceptions of the emphases of parenthood. The study represents a case study in which 
parents’, children’s, and a teacher’s perceptions of parenthood were contrasted. On the one hand, the purpose 
was to analyze the shared conception of parenthood, and on the other hand, also how the conceptions differed 
from each other. Bradley’s (2007) theory was used as a theoretical framework. 

The following research questions were set for the study: 

(1) How do parents, children, and the teacher describe parenthood? 

(2) What similarities and differences do the descriptions of parenthood have? 

The study was conducted in a middle-size school in northern Finland, among second-graders. The participants of 
the research were 18 parents, 19 pupils, and the teacher of the grade. Parents (13 women and 5 men) were 30-50 
years old. Majority of the parents had graduated from higher education and relatively many (n=5) of them 
worked in the field of education. Most of the participants represented nuclear families with parents and their 
common children. Ten of the pupils were girls, and nine boys. The grade had altogether 24 pupils, but three of 
them were not allowed to participate in the study and two were absent from school when the data collection took 
place. The teacher had worked as a teacher for 25 years of which the last 15 years among grades 1-3. 

The data were collected with various methods. The methods were selected based on the participant groups’ 
abilities and availability, as it was obvious that small second-graders could not be interviewed with similar 
questions than adult participants (see Uusiautti & Maatta, 2013). Therefore, children were addressed with 
methods suitable to their age. The teacher was interviewed, but when it came to parents, it was more difficult to 
arrange interviews. Therefore, parents were approached with an electric questionnaire that was sent them by 
email. This was considered a good way of reaching parents for research purposes. The parents were informed of 
the research in a parents’ meeting at school and they were also given the permission forms concerning their 
children’s participation in the research. The questionnaire included both open questions that parents could 
answer freely and multiple-choice questions. Open questions concerned for example the values, rules, and 
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punishments used at home. Structured questions covered the evaluations of parents’ support and time spent 
together (e.g.. How much do you support your child with the following issues related to school? Evaluate with 
the scale from 1 to 5, one being very little and 5 very much). The questionnaire included 24 questions including 
background questions. 

There are many ways of bringing out children’s voices in research (Uusiautti & Maatta, 2013). In this study, 
pupils were asked to write an essay and draw about what they do with parents. The title of the essay was “My 
parents”. The pupils were also given auxiliary questions (e.g.. What do you do together with your parents?; What 
is the best/worst in your parents?; How do your parents help you?; etc.) to help their writing. The drawing was 
supposed to illustrate what the pupils do with their parents. On the reverse side of the paper, the pupils were 
asked to write about the picture. 

The teacher was interviewed with a semi-structured theme interview. The interview questions were designed 
beforehand but the sequence could be changed during the interview. The interview took place at the end of the 
semester when the busy school year was over but the summer holiday had not yet begun. The teacher was 
allowed to familiarize with the interview questions beforehand. The questions covered various sides of 
parenthood (e.g., In your opinion, what are parents’ responsibilities from the pupil’s point of view?; What is bad 
parenting in your opinion? Please, provide an example; etc.) and how parents could support children’s everyday 
life. 

All data were analyzed with content analysis, each set of data with a suitable application of it (Tuomi & Sarajarvi, 
2009). The qualitative content analysis was theory led as Bradley’s (2007) six categories were used as the main 
categories. On the one hand, it provided a good basis for categorizing three various sets of data, making their 
analyses comparable. On the other hand, new issues could emerge within the categories and the existing theory 
of parenting could be evaluated through the results. 

The parent questionnaires were analyzed qualitatively although they included also quantitative data. However, it 
was more important to study the nature of parenting and therefore the emphasis was on the expressions and 
emphases in the participants’ answers. This was how the teacher interview was analyzed, too. After writing the 
transcript, the simplified expressions formed categories that were placed into the predetermined six categories. 

The pupils’ essays and drawings were also dissected from the point of view of Bradley’s parenting tasks. Content 
analysis of drawings can be divided into four main phases: selection of pictures, categorization, coding, and 
analysis (Rose, 2007). In practice, the pupils’ drawings were divided into the six categories but instead of 
counting the incidence of parenting tasks, we analyzed what each drawing tells about the theme. The analysis of 
drawings had several codes with which each drawing was analyzed. All codes were written carefully to 
guarantee systematic analysis of every drawing. For example, it could be analyzed whether the doing illustrated 
in the drawing could be seen as mutual or shared activity with the parents or not. Pupils’ explanations on the 
back of the drawing helped considerably in figuring out how to interpret the drawings. The analysis of pupils’ 
essays followed the same idea and expressions describing each category were gleaned from them. 

The results section included excerpts from the data. Parents are referred with a number and F “Female” and M 
“Male”, and children with a number and letter “C”. Quotations of the teacher interview have been marked without 
a number. The data excerpts are to illustrate the data and support the researchers’ the interpretations. 

4. Results 

The research results will be presented following Bradley’s (2007) theory of the six fundamental tasks of 
parenting. The themes are therefore theory-bound but the results show the case-study-specific emphases. 

The task providing safety/sustenance was strongly emphasized in the viewpoints of each comparison group. 
More than anything, participants reported sufficient nourishment, exercising, and rest as the key parenting tasks. 
The teacher stressed all these three very clearly as the teacher thought that they ensure the safe basic life for 
children. 

“All basic things there (at home): sleep rhythm, dining, sufficient nourishment, and exercising. Having them all 
in balance. ” 

Also parents valued these three basic needs: 

“(The basic values are) sleep, food, exercise’’ (F8) 

However, parents’ had slightly different emphases between these three. Most importantly they talked about 
sufficient sleep, and providing food came second. Instead, exercising and sports were named as areas in which 
parents had less control although they mentioned that they use to exercise with their children. Actually, this was 
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the most important form of doing things together with their children. Thus, it seemed that parents do not want to 
decide their children’s sportive hobbies as such but do exercise with their children. 

Children, on the other hand, reported that providing food was the most salient parenting task. Likewise, children 
told that they exercise with their parents. Spending time outdoors and exercising was also a typical theme in 
children’s drawings. Children did not mention about sufficient sleep in their answers. 

According to this case study, socio-emotional support as a parenting task can be described by one word: the 
word is love. Parental love was a combining factor in the answers of all three research groups. Naturally, parental 
love is a part of all tasks of parenting but in the data it seemed have more emphasis when considering the 
socio-emotional support. The teacher reflected love at an abstract level but the parents’ answers had more 
concrete examples of how love is manifested as action at home. Children’s answer described love as their 
positive position as the receivers of parental love. 

The teacher emphasized parents’ unconditional love toward their children in all parenting. Parental love should 
be the fundamental force whether the question was about setting limits, punishing, or handling of difficult 
feelings. When asking the teacher to name three most important values related to parenthood the teacher 
mentioned unconditional love the first. Many contents and tasks of parenting can be realized through sincere 
love. 

“Well, the first one is probably to love the child genuinely and sincerely, and that means attention and care for 
the child. It shows, if you love the child tndy, it includes so much. ” 

Not surprisingly parents considered love and closeness important. Some of them regarded these as the most 
valuable. 

“Paying attention to others, love. ” (FI5) 

In addition, parents reported that they tend to show affection to their children openly: 

“I would like that my children felt that they can come to dad’s and mom s lap always, both in good and bad days. 
Kisses, affection, laugh, and sincerity are things that I would like to be manifested in my family. ” (Ml 6) 

The children’s writings confirmed that love, positive words, and other favorable experiences are meaningful and 
feel good. The children told that these things are the best in parents. Joy and happiness as the outcome of 
closeness were evident in children’s drawings, too. 

“What is the best in my parents, is that they like me. ” (C19) 

The only conflicting result in the data concerned the setting of limits and punishments. Parents used considerably 
time to describe the rules and punishing methods they had at home while children thought that rules and 
punishments set by parents were the worst things in parenting. In all other issues, children clearly either 
confirmed positively or described neutrally their parents’ action. Rules and punishments were, however, seen 
negatively. 

On the other hand, it is worth noticing that punishments are to teach children because they have done something 
wrong, and they are not even supposed to feel nice. Children’s negative experiences therefore support the parents’ 
answers: they have been guided and punished by parents. 

Stimulation (instruction) as a part of parenting was strongly connected with school. Parents, children, and the 
teacher emphasized quite different things when it came to support of children’s studies. Parents considered that it 
is important that children enjoy going to school and that they care of that children do their homework. Otherwise, 
parents did not intervene in their children’s school life or told that they are relatively little interested in it. 
However, children reported—which was quite the opposite of what parents told—that parents help them a lot 
with homework. 

“The best thing is that they (parents) help with homework. ” (C4) 

“My parents help me if I have difficult homework. ” (C9) 

Some children did certainly mention that they need more help with homework. The teacher’s perspective to 
parents’ support focused merely on the general support a child needs and on encouragement. The teacher brought 
up the fact that parents’ interest, encouragement, and support correlate to children’s academic success and 
motivation at school. 

“Well, at least I think it is obvious that if the parents are interested in their child’s school going, they want to 
support and spur, and this keeps up the motivation and the school success will then reach the level that is 
possible to that particular child. Maybe even better than one could predict. ” 
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Parents and children mentioned also other stimuli of which the most salient were various hobbies. Children 
described how parents take them to hobbies while parents emphasized hobbies as way of doing things together. 

Surveillance as a parenting task includes monitoring of the child’s doings and development. Proper surveillance 
necessitates communication with the child which became the most important element of surveillance in this 
study. Parents, children, and the teacher all considered mutual discussions and spending time together significant. 
Communication and shared time partly relate to the socio-emotional support, and it seems that it is challenging 
to classify strictly all the tasks parenting involves. Likewise, the teacher told that for children, already the parents 
being available and arranging time to spend with children, is important. They are the ways of maintaining the 
connection in addition to communicating and listening to the child. 

"Beingpresent in the child’s everyday life and close all the time, available, and have time, listen to the child. So 
that the interaction with the child becomes genuine. The child understands that he or she is loved and heard. ” 

The teacher also told that when listening to a child, the atmosphere should be safe. Indeed the teacher had 
advised the parents to have a peaceful moment with a child every evening before bed time. The moment can be 
used for talking about the happenings of the day. The parents’ answers showed that they actually followed this 
advice quite well because they reported how they arrange time for discussing with their children. Parents also 
talked about other discussions they have with their children during the day, everyday discussions that occur 
naturally. 

“I discuss how the day has gone. ” (FI) 

“I talk with the child daily.... Our connection is quite tight every> single day. ” (F5) 

Children’s writings and drawings highlighted the meaning of listening, too. Children described communication 
with their parents with speech bubbles that included short communications. Writings also had mentions about the 
lack of communication and listening. 

"It sticks when my parents do not listen to me. ” (C13) 

On the other hand, children told that the time spent with parents was the best. Especially, they loved toying and 
playing with parents. 

“The best in my parents is when they play with me. ” (C18) 

"The best in my parents is that they are outdoors with me. ” (Cl 9) 

Structure was manifested somewhat similarly as safety as a parenting task in these data. Sleep, nourishment, and 
exercising create routines and a certain structure for daily life. The teacher also brought up how these tasks must 
occur as a matter of routine. The way these two areas of parenting tasks are interconnected means that the 
fulfilment of physical needs is a central issue in the everyday life, and thus forms a salient structure in the family 
life. 

Parents also highlighted separately that routines and a regular rhythm of life are extremely important and 
valuable. The teacher stressed the child’s point of view: the child does well when the basic everyday life goes 
well meaning that the child has a safe framework and routines at home. In other words, the parents has to take 
care that the everyday life has a functional structure. 

In this study, social connectedness was mainly seen from the points of view of school and hobbies. According to 
the data, it became evident that parents help their children to maintain social relationships, especially when it 
comes to peer relationships. Parents told that they help their children to communicate with their friends and that 
they discuss peer relationships with their children. In addition, parents reported that they encourage their children 
if they need it in their relationships with other children. 

“(Do you help your child in something?) Communication with friends. ” (F3) 

"Our second-grader has needed help mostly with...things related to social skills. When the child is naturally shy, 
plenty of encouragement is needed. ” (Ml 6) 

Children also expressed their parents’ support in social relationships. They wrote that they need parents’ help in 
conflicts with friends, and usually they got help. This is how parents foster children’s social connectedness. 

"Well, my parents help me if I have e.g. some arguments. ” (17) 

Especially, the teacher highlighted the significance of the development of social skills in children’s social 
relationships. In the teacher’s opinion, it the parents’ task to monitor whether the child has friends or not, and to 
guide and support the child in peer relationships. All children do not necessarily talk much about school at home 
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and therefore parents need the skill of reading between the lines in order to find out the child’s friendship 
situation at school. 

5. Discussion 

The research results show that parents, children, and the teacher had more or less similar understanding about 
parenting tasks. They pointed out similar issues and areas of parenting. On the other hand, there were tasks that 
could be emphasized by only two participant groups, one of the groups having a different opinion or not 
mentioning the task. Thus, the emphases of the importance of different parenting tasks could differ. 


CHILDREN 


PARENTS 



TEACHER 


Figure 1. Emphases of parenting in the light of three comparison groups 


Figure 1 illustrates how the groups in this case study understood parenting. Each apex of the triangle refers to 
one comparison group. Emphases included inside the triangle describe how important each parenting task was 
from the point of view of the comparison group. The closer the task appears to an apex, the more important the 
task was in the emphases of the group. The center of the triangle includes parenting task that every group 
considered important. 

The strongest emphasis was on providing nourishment and socio-emotional support. These can also be found 
from Maslow’s (1987) hierarchy of needs according to which the basic needs are physiological by nature (e.g., 
food and sleep). According to Bornstein (2001), parents have to fulfil children’s biological, physical, and 
health-related needs. 

The comparison groups also stressed the importance of a parent being present and loving through discussing and 
giving time. These parenting tasks are located in the areas of socio-emotional and surveillance (Bradley, 2007). 
The need of bonding and the sense of togetherness follow the physiological needs in the hierarchy (Maslow, 1987). 
Bradley does not make any hierarchical categorizations but it can be interpreted that the shared emphasis among 
the participants of this study has an important role in parenting. 

Although the categorization of basic parenting tasks was used for analyzing the research results, it seemed 
sometimes difficult to distinguish categories from each other. For example, the presence of a parent and time spent 
together with a child was repeatedly referred to in the answers. However, these tasks could be located in many 
categories as they could provide safely, stimulation, or socio-emotional support. Indeed, the parent’s presence has 
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had plenty of emphasis on several theories of parenthood (e.g., Helminen & Iso-Heiniemi, 1999; Pulkkinen, 1994; 
Seligman, 2002). Moreover, the time parents spend with their child is related to responsible parenting (e.g., 
Arendell, 1997; Beck-Gernheim, 1992; Book & Perala-Hiltunen, 2010) and make a significant part of studies on 
good parenthood (e.g., Sheridan & Burt, 2009; Valkonen, 2006). 

As parenthood as a phenomenon appeared holistic rather than a combination of carefully defined categories, it 
might be relevant to ask whether it is even necessary to define the tasks of parenting—or whether it is even 
possible. For example, Bradley names parental love as a part of the socio-emotional task of parenting. But can 
love, given the comprehensive nature of it, be even lumped together within one category or distinguish it from 
other categories (see also Bryant, Chadwick, & Kluwe, 2011)? Moreover, what parents do affects the child 
comprehensively and all the time, some actions more than others. In addition, parents’ actions are connected with 
their previous and future action, and thus form a continuing and holistic process. 

6. Conclusion 

Parenthood makes a challenging and wide research theme. In addition, it is extremely personal in nature. 
Research on parenthood has been criticized for its superficiality: studies cannot reach the profound nature of 
parenthood or causalities. Data collected within a short period of time cannot cover the whole essence of 
parenthood, and too excessive generalizations are being made (Aunola, 2005). Still, by careful planning and 
research designs, it is possible to open the curtain and combine various viewpoints to the phenomenon. The main 
contribution of this study probably lies in the way of obtaining personalized data from three closely interrelated 
groups, and analyzing the data with a predetermined structure. 

Still, the fact that parenthood is personally experienced sets special conditions for research. Although various 
types of triangulation can be applied in research, the true diversity of data can be questioned. For example in this 
study, the parents who decided to participate in the research seemed to represent certain family types and 
professions. Most of the participants lived in nuclear families, were highly educated, and worked in the field of 
education. Most likely, their backgrounds had an impact to the results. One can also ask whether the research 
theme was too sensitive: was it even possible that all parents or family types could have participated in this kind 
of research. 

In addition, the results can be criticized for being too idealistic and far away from the actual everyday life. For 
example, the teacher’s answers could represent merely a professional educator’s opinions than the teacher’s real 
opinion on the parents of the pupils in the classroom. What about parents? Did they answer truthfully or did they 
talk about ideal parenthood? The realization of parenthood was not studied in this research, and on the other 
hand, absolute parenthood cannot be figured out comprehensively. Maybe it is the children who answered the 
most openly and from the practical perspective. Flowever, especially the points that straddled these three sets of 
data can be seen valuable and reliable—the core of findings. 

In all despite the challenges of parenthood research, the purpose was to find out how the participants would 
describe parenthood when making them consciously discuss the phenomenon. Conscious parenthood helps 
parents evaluate and thus develop their parenting skills. This is because the awareness of the connection between 
one’s mental states and emotional regulation and one’s action forms the basis of mature and reflective parenting 
(Fonagy et ah, 1991). “Reflective functioning refers to the capacity not only to recognize mental states, but to 
link mental states to behavior in meaningful and accurate”, concludes Slades (2005, p. 275). In this study also, 
the purpose was to reflect upon parenting tasks from various points of view. By bringing out the perspective of 
multiple sides—the teacher, parents, and children—it is possible to show how differently parenthood can be seen 
and how widely parenting tasks expand. Most importantly, the study showed that parental love at the heart of 
parenting cannot necessarily be categorized under just one category of parenting tasks but merely we want to 
think it as the fundamental basis of parenthood. Uusiautti and Maatta (2011; see also Maatta & Uusiautti, 2013) 
have defined love as a combination of three areas: emotions, acts, and knowledge and skills. These three areas 
can be seen in reflective parenting as well. Not only is parenting a systematic performance of certain practical 
tasks but also a matter of creating the sense of being accepted and the sense of togetherness. Genuine care and 
concern over the child’s feelings and doings teach the child emotional regulation and that he or she is wanted and 
accepted as he or she is. Parenting also requires certain love-based skills, such as interaction skills and ability to 
make decisions and set mles, and to stick to them. 

Our perspective considers parents as models of self-control, social skills, engagement in learning, and healthy 
lifestyles (Uusiautti, K. Maatta, & M. Maatta, 2013; see also FIubbs-Tait, 2008; Nijhof & Engels, 2007; 
Verissimo et ah, 2011), and providers of the sense of “worthy of love” in children (Lawrence, 2001). The 
purpose is not to set pressure to parents and demand ideal parenting from all. Parents are different and children 
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are too. Merely, the purpose is to analyze and specify important elements of parenthood that can be enhanced 

and materialized through parents’ action. 
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